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In late summer of 1981, Black Flag returned to Los Angeles from a nationwide 
tour, only to find their most recent crash pad/rehearsal space in a former dental clinic 
on Cabrillo Boulevard in Torrance had been raided and ransacked by police. Within 
months the band would record and release its first full length LP, Damaged , the 
record that is now credited with inventing the American hardcore punk sound. First, 
though, they would have to find another place to live. 

The band crashed at a punk house called the Oxford House 1 near today’s 
Koreatown and plotted their next move. “For awhile, our office was a bank of 
payphones on Western Avenue,” remembers bassist. Chuck Dukowski today. 

The raid on their home was nothing new for the band. The band’s live shows 
throughout LA were frequently shut down in increasingly violent clashes with police 
and they had already been run out of their native Hermosa Beach and warned by 
police never to return 2 . But the band returned from tour to face new internal 
challenges. On the just finished tour, the band’s finger, Dez Cadena, unhappy with 
the frontman role, asked mid-tour to move to second guitar in the band 3 . His chosen 
replacement on vocals was to be an untested kid from Washington, D.£. named 
Henry Garfield who the band had more or less picked out of the crowd after he* had 
jumped onstage and sang a song with them in New York City that June. The band 
had brought Garfield back to LA with them, where they now would attempt fo record 
their first full-length LP for the fourth time, now with their fourth singer in as many 
years. 

The band found new digs in an unused office at Unicom Studios, where they 
would later record the new record. Teenage runaways and hustlers flocked to the 
area around Unicorn, a seedy strip of Santa Monica Boulevard in West Hollywood. 
Hungry, young bands trying to get signed to big labels loitered at Duke’s, a 
restaurant a couple blocks down in the bottom floor of the old Tropicana Motel. 4 
Black Flag came to Hollywood to work. They slept on the floor at Unicom and 
launched into their now legendary regimen of daily rehearsal. 

“I would describe the band like a little commune. We were trying to build this 
empire from scratch,” says Cadena today. “We lived on like $5 a day. There was no 
time to have a job — not if you were rehearsing four or five hours a day.” 





A long way from empire, Cadena’s description of the Unicorn office is almost a 
haiku of lowered expectations. “We had a whole top floor. It had a shower so that 
was cool. We slept under the desks.” 

As the band moved to Hollywood, Joe Carducci, a fan of the band who worked at 
Systematic Distribution in Berkeley, moved down to help guitarist and band leader, 
Greg Ginn and bassist, Dukowski, oversee the day to day workings of the band’s 
label, SST Records. Carducci had been working to break the new underground punk 
sound into nationwide record distribution and thought his distro expertise might help 
SST. Carducci quickly found himself on the floor at Unicom, too. 

He remembers, “At that point we all slept on the floors in our clothes; the rooms 
had carpeting but not shag enough to help make that comfortable exactly. Those of 
us who woke up early slept on the floor of the outer offices. The guys who slept in 
the practice room got no sun and so might sleep until noon.” 

Like so many who start a new life in California, Garfield quickly shed 
connections to his old life back east, renaming himself Henry Rollins. Just 20 years 
old, Rollins had miraculously joined his favorite band and left his hometown for 

Hollywood. Yet he quickly found his new role as singer of Black Flag included 
almost immediate initiation into the band’s ongoing battle with the authorities. 

“I was putting up flyers with Greg Ginn on La Cienega and Holloway,” Rollins 
remembers. “A cop came out of his car and laid into us. Yelling in our faces, cursing 
at us. He took our flyers, our paste. That cop rattled me very much but that was 
nothing compared to what came later. We had cops in our face often. We had our 
van surveilled and gone through routinely. 5 ” 

When he was chosen for the band, Rollins had been working at a Haagen Dazs in 
Georgetown. “I was a somewhat normal person,” he remembers. “I had a bank 
account. I did laundry.” But when he joined the band, he had to quickly sell his car, 
give up his apartment, and adapt to the rigors of his new apprenticeship. 

“I thought I was a hard worker,” says Rollins. “But 1 had no idea what hard work 
meant until I joined the band with Ginn and Dukowski.” 

Indeed, despite the Hollywood setting, the band’s Spartan existance was 
decidedly unglamorous. “There’s this story book idea like you join a punk band in 
Hollywood, you get strung out, you get girls...” says Cadena. “But with Black Flag, 
it wasn’t like being in Motley Crue. My day would maybe include going to the post 
office for the label, and then going to practice.” 6 

“We ate wherever we could,” adds Rollins. “I ate off people’s plates after they 
had gotten up. I did a lot of that.” 7 
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The band played whenever and wherever they could throughout Los Angeles ~ 
though they were rarely asked back to play the same venue twice. In their interview 
segment in the cult classic Hollywood punk home movie, 1980’s Decline of Western 
Civilization, Black Flag guitarist and principal songwriter, Greg Ginn lists all the 
clubs the band had already been banned from. “Blah Blah Cafe, The Whiskey, 
Gazzari’s, Club 88, Hong Kong Cafe...” 

The first wave of LA punk rock had been a fairly small community based in 
Hollywood around clubs like The Masque. 8 While this scene included many older art 
school drop outs or survivors of previous ‘70’s hippie or glam rock scenes, Black 
Flag were suburban kids from the decidedly uncool and unpunk beach town of 
Hermosa Beach — some 20 miles west of Hollywood - and the band had trouble 
cracking the Hollywood scene. Ginn would later remember, “We spent two years 
just trying to get a gig.” 9 

The band’s revved up take on the primitive punk of The Ramones hardly fit in 
any better back in the suburbs - a 1979 outdoor gig in suburban Manhattan Beach’s 
Polliwog Park even ended in the band’s first riot. (The band and their fans this time 
would humorously be struck with hurled sandwiches instead of the police billy-clubs 
to come in later years.) The virtually all-white and upscale town just to the north of 
Hermosa Beach hosted a weekly outdoor summer concert series, and when the US 
Air Force Orchestra cancelled a scheduled performance, Ginn conned Black Flag’s 
way onto the bill in their place by convincing organizers that Black Flag was a 
Fleetwood Mac cover band. Suburban families who laid out picnic blankets on a 
lovely Sunday afternoon, expecting the sounds of that summer’s #1 record, Rumors 

got Nervous Breakdown instead. The band’s singer at the time, Keith Morris, 
remembered later, “Maybe 60 seconds into the first song, it began to rain food.” 10 

Hermosa Beach was then perhaps the archetypical, laid back Southern California 
70’s beach town. Yet, its hippie pretensions only masked a malaise of suburban 
sameness. Local police, convinced the band members were dealing drugs, followed 
them around town and surveilled the abandoned church a block from the beach 
where the band lived and rehearsed. 

“We were harassed by the police from fairly early on,” says Dukowski. “They 
pulled over my van any time they saw it in Hermosa and tried to find a way to bust 
me for something. I stayed away from drugs and people who were involved in drugs 
in part because I knew I would end up in jail if drugs were part of my environment.” 



Hermosa’s atmosphere of conformity matched the pervasive, worn out sameness 
that hung in the air like smog across Southern California in the wake of the collapse 
of the ‘60’s hippie dream. In the year Black Flag formed, US music charts were 
dominated by Hotel California by The Eagles, a band whose mix of mellow rock and 
country heard in hits like “Peaceful, Easy Feeling” was said to be “The California 
Sound”. Peaceful or easy only on its surface, the bloated mysticism and quasi-occult 
vibe of Hotel California mostly evoked the self-indulgence and druggy emptiness of 
the SoCal countercultural spirituality that had curdled into the strange mix of Zen 
Buddhism and Self-Help proffered by new homegrown California alternative 
religions like Scientology and EST. 11 

These seemingly “out there” religions were really based on control and 
submission, and part of their appeal was that they often pitched themselves as 
offering keys to personal success in business. Their inner logic of submission to a 
force outside yourself and finding success through domination of others eerily 
foreshadowed the every-man-for-himself-Reagan era of greed just around the corner. 
While the rest of the country laughed at “flaky” California - the state’s governor, 
Jerry Brown, was even nicknamed “Governor Moonbeam” - the reality was that this 
supposed land of freaks was just entering one of its most reactionary periods - an era 
that would be personified by Daryl Gates, whose 15-year reign as the city’s police 
chief began in as Los Angeles Police Chief in 1978. 

During his singular reign as Chief of LAPD, Gates recast the city’s police force as 
a fully equipped military organization and in the process, cemented, perhaps for all 
time, the public image of the LAPD as a racist and oppressive organization at war 
with its own citizens. His remarkable police career spanned six decades and had 
began when Gates’ was personal driver to the late, legendary, Chief Parker - the 
supposed model for Jack Webb’s television version of LAPD on Dragnet. The 
casual contempt for civilians exhibited by police in Dragnet would come to permeate 
Gates’ department from brass to the street. Gates is credited as the inventor of the 
modem riot squad - the LAPD’s SWAT (Special Weapons and Tactics) Team 12 - as 
well as other somewhat medieval innovations in police work like the LAPD Ram, 
which really actually was a big iron r&m attached to an armored vehicle that police 
used to crash into the homes of suspected drug dealers. 1 ’ His tone-deaf 
pronouncements often got him in trouble with the community. After a young 
African-American man died in police custody after being restrained in a choke hold, 
Gates famously suggested to reporters, ’’blacks might be more likely to die from 
chokeholds because their arteries do not open as fast as they do on 'normal people.'" 

The violence of Gates’ LA would eventually explode for all the world to see in 
the 1991 Rodney King incident and Gates would leave the force with'his public . 
image irreparably linked to the days of mass rioting in 1992 that followed the 

acquittal of the police responsible for King’s beating. His force’s relationship with 

LA punk rock, though, would be no different. 14 




The first of the great punk rock police riots that would come to define the early 
LA punk era came just one year into Chief Gates reign when the LAPD SWAT team 
raided a show headlined by The Go-Go’s and X at the rented Elks Lodge in 
Macarthur Park in downtown Los Angeles. What by all accounts had been a 
peaceful show of about 300 people was surrounded completely by hundreds of police 
in full riot gear, swinging batons and cracking skulls as police helicopters circled 
overhead. No one knows why the police raided, but the heavily orchestrated show of 
force seemed design to send the punk scene a message: stay on your own turf. 

Before the Elks Riot, punk rock in LA had mostly managed to avoid outright 
confrontation with LAPD, and fly under police radar. The original Hollywood punk 
seemed less interested in provoking the mainstream than in finding a sort of 
nocturnal Utopia in which to hide away from it. Glamorous and druggy, the ethos of 
the scene is perhaps best captured in songs like Catholic Discipline’s witty anthem, 
“Underground Babylon” and The Germs classic, “What We Do Is Secret”. The 
masterpiece of this era is Los Angeles by X on which the polished male and female 
harmonies of lead singers, John Doe and Exene Cervenka made the band’s dark, yet 
poetic take on down and out Hollywood life seem quite romantic. 

Black Flag, on the other hand, had no illusions about the possibilities of punk 
Bohemia. The group had known police harassment from day one. They reveled in 
confrontation. While the older bands had relied on humor or irony, Black Flag were 
lyrically blunt and musically faster, louder, and more aggressive than anything then 
on the scene. Unable to regularly play in established Hollywood clubs, the band had 
in the years before Rollins responded by taking live punk rock to high schools and 
rented halls in the suburbs at the outer reaches of the Greater LA area 15 where their 
increasingly younger fans slam danced wildly, staged dived, and trashed halls at 
performances that often ended in confrontation with the police. 

In the same way X’s material channeled the feel of the neon Hollywood streets 
and the city at night, Black Flag would dial up the alienation and isolation then felt 
by aimless teens living in the endless sprawl of pre-planned communities spreading 
out in eerie repetition across Southern California. In the South Bay, where Black 
Flag came from, the aerospace industry of Torrance was in decline. The city would 
by the early 80’s instead be known for the World’s Longest Mall. In nearby Carson, 
kids lived in the toxic shadow of their likely future employers - the Shell Oil 
refineries. Beyond the South Bay, there were the endless miles of the great post-war 
subdivisions, spreading out across the once-perfumed lands of former Orange 
groves. And to the south, the staunchly Republican Orange County. 

“The early Hollywood scene was small and very close knit,” says Cadena. “But 
1980 was a turning point. Kids started coming from all over. From East LA. From 
the South Bay like us. And from OC. There were a lot of bored teenagers down 
there. ” 



When these bored teenagers were introduced to Black Flag performances, it 
churned up something dark that was seething under the surface of Gates’ LA. The 
resulting confrontation between teens, the band, and authorities revealed a sick 
society to itself. The band called this effect “Creepy Crawl”, appropriating the name 
Charles Manson used to describe the Manson Family mission of spreading fear 
among the wealthy and comfortable. Black Flag themselves lived like a cult on the 
run from police. The band identified with fear, utilizing it in its performance. Says 

Rollins today, “To Black Flag, Manson was a sign that the hippie peace and love 
dream had died and something else was afoot in America.” 

The grim facts of Manson challenged not only the Summer of Love myth, but the 
myth of Southern California itself. After all, Manson had murdered Flollywood 
movie stars and plotted a coming Los Angeles race war. With the band’s embrace of 
Manson imagery, Black Flag joined the classic tradition of LA noir 16 . This was most 
apparent in the flyer and record cover artwork made for the band by Ginn’s brother, 
Raymond Pettibon. Pettibon’s trademark one-panel, black ink drawings featured 
what looked like heavily shadowed stills from imaginary crime films and were 
captioned with inscrutable one-line texts to often chilling, yet darkly humorous 
effect. Most listeners encountering the band for the first time would have their 
perception of the band framed by Pettibon’s art. It was Pettibon who first linked 
Black Flag to Manson with a flyer for an October 8, 1980 show at the legendary 
Whiskey, a club itself linked indelibly to the classic hippie era of LA rock. 17 

Pettibon’s flyer featured a drawing of a brooding Manson, complete with an “X” 
carved in his forehead. A blonde girl leans in close and the caption reads, “Charlie, 
you better be good. It wasn’t easy getting in here, you know” -- a reference to the 
upstart new punk scene’s provocative appearance in the hallowed halls of the 
venerable hippie rock institution. Across the bottom, Pettibon had scrawled, 

“Creepy Crawl The Whiskey”. 

The clash of cultures proved as explosive as the flyer promised. The show ended 
in what came to be called “The Riot on Sunset Strip pt II.” 18 

“I watched it all happen from backstage,” remembers Dez Cadena today. “After 
our first set, there were thousands of people on the Strip. Some riot cops showed up 
with helmets on, sticks out, pushing people around. Then I saw a kid throw a bottle 
and it flew out of the crowd and hit this cop’s helmet. Then, of course, the cops 
called in the rest of the cops in LA and they just went off.” 

Dukowski later recalled, “Cops were beating the fuck out of kids, putting their 
faces into the ground, handcuffing them to newspaper vending machines on the 
sidewalk. I have to tell you, we were in awe.” 19 

Police harassment of punk rockers extended far beyond shows. The punk look 
was then new in America and those who dared to wear it on the street were quickly 
introduced by police to a second-class citizenship already known by huge portions of 
the subjects of Gates’ Los Angeles - especially people of color. 
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Filmmaker, Dave Markey, was then the 17-year old editor of the punk rock 
fanzine, We Got Power. He says now, “It was the first time the LA PD were treating 
white people like black people. Punks would get pulled over-- especially if you had a 
Black Flag sticker on your car. It started happening to me all the time and then 1 
realized this is what Black people go through every single day.” 


“They were looking at us like punks were a gang,” says Cadena. 20 “We all had 
this similar, scary style of dress... but now these kids were white !” 21 


It is certainly hyperbole to suggest that the harassment of the privileged and 
mostly white children of suburbia for drinking on the street in Hollywood was 
directly equivalent to, say, Gates’ Operation Hammer, a series of systematic police 
raids on South Central Los Angeles communities of color in which, over a couple 
year period starting in 1987, some 25,000 suspected gang members and drug users of 
color were rounded up in their own neighborhoods and in their own homes. Nor were 

the LAPD’s clashes with punks anywhere near as outright draconian as, say, Gates’ 
complete round up of suspected “gang members” in the run up to the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympics. Yet, police willingness to beat middle class white kids for the 
mere crime of being punk was yet another sign of an arrogant and dangerously 
unhinged police force at war with its own city. The era of punk riots and the 
simultaneous police crackdowns on South Central hip-hop scenes throughout the 
1980’s foreshadowed the mass civil unrest to come in the LA of the 1990’s. 











Says Markey, “Before Rodney King, I saw Rodney King happening every day 
with 14 year old kids from the Valley with Mohawks getting their faces slammed 
into the pavement.” 22 

Just a little over two weeks after the melee at The Whiskey, Black Flag was 
scheduled to play again at BACES Hall. In hopes of perhaps exposing the police’s 
tactics or forcing them to behave, the band invited the media to attend. NBC’s 
Television’s Tomorrow show was on hand this time to film the ensuing riot. The 
resulting footage of swinging police batons and bleeding punks made for the kind of 
police theater that heavy 60’s radicals like The Weathermen or Black Panthers once 
called heightening the contradictions. 

“Baces Hall was staked out by a police mobile command post supported by a 
large number of pigs in uniform when we arrived in the early afternoon to load in our 
equipment,” says Dukowski. “They had helicopters circling all day until well after 
the show was finally broken up that night. Finally when there were 1000 people there 
they came in and busted up the show.” 

Throughout the 1980’s, Chief Gates would perfect the technique of partnering 
LAPD with the media to create police spectacle, specializing in publicity stunts like 
inviting TV cameras along on narcotics squad raids of reputed crack houses. 
Interestingly, Dukowski’s account of the BACES raid suggests the band also 
understood the use of incorporating police spectacle into their performance as a 
means of spreading their aims and reaching new fans. 

“A phalanx of police came in and pushed toward the front, beating people as they 
came,” says Dukowski. “Someone suggested we stop and a let them break up the 
show, and beat and arrest people at their leisure. I’d seen that before and knew 
better. We played ‘Police Story’ as the Pig Phalanx marched into the hall and 
violently forced peaceful people to the floor or out two side doors. That was some 
education for everyone involved in the contradiction between what we are taught the 
USA is and what it really is.” 24 

Outside, the punks stood in the street, zig-heiling the police as they continued to 
attack ~ and as NBC’s cameras continued to roll. “The kids called it like they saw 
it,” says Dukowski. “It was oppression of a peaceful gathering of people. The sole 
purpose of the police was an attempt at breaking the spirit of the people who were at 
our show. A bunch of the people saluted the police as the fascist tools they were and 
still are.” 

The televised images of riot cops attacking the children of suburbia -- themselves 
now turned strange, spiky haired, and threatening ~ were fascinating and instructive 
to TV viewers. When Dukowski soon after appeared on the Tomorrow show, 
wearing a mohawk, to debate with host, Rona Barett, the question of “punk 
violence”, the kids of the LA suburbs knew which side they were on. The show’s 
producers heavily edited their footage of the trashed hall and Nazi salutes, skewing 
their coverage to suggest that the punks were the cause of all of the violence. Despite 
this - or perhaps because of it — the publicity would bring even more kids into the 
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scene. By summer 1981, Black Flag would even sell out the 3500-seat Santa Monica 
Civic Center. 

Yet, while the band’s popularity would expand the reach of what was then called 
“punk”, the kinds of punks now coming into the scene were very different from the 
early Hollywood scenesters, many of who were by now in their late twenties or early 
thirties. 

“They all thought of us as punk so it was included in punk,” says Dukowski of 
the original Hollywood punks. “But this new audience was not very interested in a 
lot of the music then on the punk scene.” 

While older Hollywood punks had adopted punk’s threatening exterior with a 
dose of irony, the younger kids either missed this nuance or deliberately dismissed 
that critical distance as weak. They were true believers. Recruited in part by the 
spectacle of cops attacking the kids, the new punks brought this rage with them to 
shows. They also brought with them the conservative values of the suburbs. 

“Punk caught on and the surfers and jocks who used to call us “Devo fag” in the 
halls at high school started coming to the shows and skating to our music,” says 
Cadena. “They got into it in a very sportsman like way.” 

These jocks - most notably the so-called “HB’ers” from Orange County’s 
Huntington Beach - acted like gangs, fighting each other and beating perceived 
outsiders at shows. Black Flag steadfastly maintained that the band didn’t provoke or 
condone violence. Their shows instead simply held up a mirror to the violence 
already manifest in LA - violence the young punks brought with them to shows from 
the streets around them. 
















“Many people we hear from are real young, just 11 or 12. A lot of them can’t 
even go to the gigs, but they tell us about what happens to them,” Ginn told the LA 
Times in June 1981 just a couple days before the band’s headlining gig at The Santa 
Monica Civic Center. “They look and dress a little different from the average person 
at school, and get lots of abuse for it. That’s what causes the reactionary thing at the 
shows to the extent that it exists.” 

The band refusal to take a stand against the actions of some of their fans remains 
controversial to this day. The band maintained at the time that they refused instead to 
be perceived as kicking anyone out of a scene that was already a last refuge of 
acceptance for young kids already kicked out of so much else. 

“We don’t want to get on stage and be authority figures and tell people what to 
do,” Ginn added 25 . “It would be real easy for us to get up there and control the 
audiences, so we’d have nice places to play all the time, but that contradicts our 
whole way of thinking. If we have to be authority figures, we might as well not be 
there at all. We want to get up on stage to create an atmosphere where people can 
think for themselves. They’re not always going to do the right things...” 26 

Paradoxically then, while the nationwide explosion of punk across the USA in 
the early 1980’s has long been credited in part to Black Flag’s incessant touring and 
willingness to bring live punk to even the smallest towns, on a local level, their work 
in bringing new fans into the LA scene punk has often been remembered more 
bitterly as the downfall of a more peaceful, intelligent, and woman and queer- 
friendly scene. 27 

Kira Roessler was a member of the original pre-1980 Hollywood punk scene 
who would later join Black Flag as bassist in 1984. She disagrees with the perception 
that it was Black Flag alone who changed the LA punk scene. 

“It is true that the Hollywood scene was a bit more gender balanced than the 
South Bay and Orange County scenes,” she says. But she adds, “Bands like Middle 
Class and The Crowd were bringing in the boy element at the same time. Also 
venues were opening up in those areas and the crowds were more male. This is not 
one particular band’s fault or responsibility.” 28 

“Where were those people who did the dissing from anyway?” wonders 
Dukowski today. “I really doubt they grew up in Hollywood or downtown. It’s a 
bunch of bigotry. Is their bigotry better than that of the kids who they say ruined the 
scene?” 29 

Rather than blame Black Flag, it seems more accurate to say that the Hollywood 
Bohemia had in many ways already started to run its course just as Black Flag, with 
its tireless work and energetic new fans quickly rushed in to fill the vacuum. After 
all, by 1981, The Masque had long closed. The scene’s bible, Slash magazine, had 
ceased publishing to become a record label, yet Slash’s first release, The Germs’ 
debut, G7, failed to break big -- thus beginning the long, slow, public self-immolation 
of Darby Crash. With the Elks Riot, the LAPD had set a certain boundary that the 



scene could not grow beyond without a willingness to risk fighting the cops locally 
or taking the music nationwide. The Hollywood bands lacked the stomach for this 
fight and didn’t tour. The only one among them who had any chance for larger 
success was the most polished, X, whose success would inevitably lead other LA 
bands like The Dils toward X’s 

country-influenced musical direction. After Crash’s suicide by overdose as 1981 
dawned, what was left for the Hollywood scene? 

“’What we do is secret’?” Flag wasn’t into that. They wanted people to know,” 
says Mike Watt. “They would do these huge shows with 5 or 6 band bills, go to all 
the little towns. Those older Hollywood bands never even thought of touring.” 

Ultimately, for those who were not there -- and maybe even those who were — it 
would be up to debate why one scene waned and another would rise. For Dukowski, 
one thing is certain. “What we did was to promote the music to people all over and 
bring in larger audiences,” says Dukowski with finality. “For better or worse, the 
bottom line is you can’t keep anything the same. Culture is in constant flux.” 
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Black Flag finally made their move to Hollywood to make their first LP in a 
summer when the children of suburbia, now turned punk, were streaming into 
Hollywood to hang out nightly on the streets. 

In his memoir of working at SST, Enter Naomi, Carducci recalls his first 
impressions of his new city. “SoCal seemed full of broken families and the loosed 
kids were fully mobile,” Carducci wrote. “They might be as young as 13 when they 
began to float around the city, traveling in cars driven by older friends.” 

Oki Dog, a greasy, fast food dive on Santa Monica Boulevard, was the main punk 
rock hang-out spot of the day . Errol Flynn’s Estate, the ruins of an abandoned 
mansion high above the city in the Hollywood Hills, was another. (Urban legend 

falsely held that the 1920’s Hollywood actor had once lived there, though he did 
once shoot a movie there). 

Dave Markey remembers going to Unicorn in West Hollywood to interview 
Black Flag. “On Santa Monica Boulevard, there were hustlers, prostitutes, and 
pimps 30 ,” says Markey. “But it was also like a playground for us. After a gig at the 
Palladium, there’d be 500 to 1000 kids at Oki Dog.” 31 

The area was then an unincorporated area in LA County, a sort of no man’s land, 
beyond the reach of LAPD. Markey remembers the punks’ nightly dance with 
authority. “The West Hollywood sheriffs would come and shut us down at Oki Dog 
and then we’d go around the corner to the park. They’d shut that down and then 
hundreds of us would go up to Errol Flynn’s Estate.” 

Cadena remembers the nightly trips to Errol Flynn’s Estate well. “There were the 
remnants of a pool and the basement and a cliff you went out onto that overlooked 
the entire city at night. But he adds, “Once I joined the band, hanging out wasn’t 
important anymore.” 33 

Indeed, as the band set out to record what would become one of the defining 
records of punk rock, the band, with its all-day work ethic and lack of sartorial 
concern, seemed ironically itself completely out of step with the kids who were now 
calling themselves punks. 





All the punk kids wanted to look like Darby Crash,” says Cadena. Crash 
returned from a trip to England in late 1980 with wearing a Mohawk and a sort of 
frilly dress-shirt look he had adopted from English new waver, Adam Ant “But we 
looked like trolls who lived under the bridge! Greg’s dad would get a big bag of 

mvTth ° theS i f ° r US fr ° m the thHft St ° re and We ’ d dig through 't- Like, ‘Oh I 
LOVE these polyester pants that don’t fit!”’ 


^ “1970’s punk was quite different than the uniform punk of the 80’s,” says Ginn. 

In a sense, punk left us rather than we left punk.” 

f J!! C er t a ° fth t e P Un u P ° lice ri0t W0U ' d result in the on 'y three songs in Black 

D:LT;r P n 0 ^ : C r a a n the Pr °? 0Un ‘ We ’ ' songs al1 ^ included on the 
Damaged LP. While the band s struggle to invent its own culture under intense 

police oppression was a microcosm of that of the larger punk scene, the group 

maintains that they did not think about themselves as part of a growing punk scene or 

movement. In “Rise Above” and “Police Stay”. Rollins would sing of a‘we’ who 

personal’" 8 ® P ° ,Ce ’ Wmg t0 rise above ' Yet ’ the ban d’s vision was resolutely 


‘w7 h ,l7 8 !/ hat ‘ We ’ WCre ab0ut ‘ We ’ individually” says Cadena. “It was 
We , the Ware going to rise above’ and you could take that message for your 
own personal use. B y 


“I never thought of the ‘We’ as being equivalent to ‘punks’,” says Ginn “The 
mam objective was to do my own thing rather than challenge anyone’s opinion of a 
trend or narrow subculture. Many people confuse the two things.” 


This inward focus would be signaled loud and clear by the cover of the Damaged 

recmded'^Th y S , eptember 1981 while record was still being 

® C ^ ded ' J he ™ ver features a Photograph of still widely unknown Rollins 

Hi's blood 3 " fTh freShly SH 7? head ’ just after he has apparently punched a mirror 
His bloody fist has connected directly with and obliterated the reflection of his own 


face, smashing the mirror into spiderweb cracks that radiate outward from the center. 
All that is left of him in the mirror are his eyes, staring back into themselves with a 
Manson-like intensity. 


This photo was taken at the Oxford House by now-legendary punk rock 
photographer, Ed Colver. 37 “It was dark and moody like a car wreck,” says Colver of 
the photo. “It drew people in. People stared at it and said, ‘What’s happening 
here?”’ 38 

Colver, who is responsible for many of the most famous images of the early LA 
punk scene, including the crowd shot on the cover of the Circle Jerks’ Group Sex LP, 
also had a major role in composing the now iconic Damaged cover shot. 39 


“I covered the mirror with tape and hit it on the back with a hammer,” he says. He 
then mixed up the fake blood himself with things he found laying around in the punk 
house kitchen. “I started scrounging around and ended up with a combination of red 
India ink, instant coffee, and dishwashing soap that gave it the right consistency for 
blood,” he says. 40 
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“I took the mirror to Los Feliz where I laid the mirror on the sidewalk,” he says. 
“I cleaned the fake blood off of it and shot it with a flash. It made the sort-of energy 
bursts you see on the back cover of the record. It was 2 blocks from the Tate- 
LaBianca house. 


The cover shot of Damaged is the ground zero of Rollins heavy public persona. 
When the photo was taken, Rollins was still quite new both to the band and to 
audiences. In the years to follow, crowd members at shows would often try to fight 
Rollins. Punk audiences seemed to delight in spitting on the band’s new singer or 
putting out cigarettes on his legs while he sang. Later, when he grew out his hair, 
they further taunted him with calls of “Hippie!” or “Sell out!”. 41 The eyes in the 
mirror on the Damaged cover seem to anticipate - even to invite - all of this and 
more. 


Yet, all of this was still to come for young Rollins as he took the stage for his first 
Southern California gig with Black Flag on Aug. 21, 1981 at the Cuckoo’s Lounge in 
Costa Mesa. Dave Markey was there, filming the gig with his father’s super-8 
camera. 






“At first, he was almost naive,” says Markey of Rollins. “He didn’t have his 
Rollins character down yet.” Footage of a fresh-faced Rollins singing “Six Pack” 
with the band that night concludes Markey’s debut film, The Slog Movie (1986). The 
soon-to-become-heavily-tattooed frontman is seen shirtless and sporting his first 
tattoo - a fresh Black Flag bars tattoo that he had got that very day. 

“In the first few shows he wore blue jeans laughs Markey. “I bet he never wore 
those blue jeans again!” 

The new singer of the mighty Black Flag was viewed with a mixture of curiosity 
and skepticism by LA punks. “When Henry first joined, he was very quiet,” says 
Cadena. “He didn’t know anyone. People were like ‘ Who is this psycho looking 
guy?”’ 

“Some LA punker gang types viewed him as an outsider,” says Markey. “But 
there was no doubt that when Henry came in everything really stepped up a notch.” 

Any doubts about the band were quickly squashed, however, by Rollins’ vocal 
authoritative delivery of classic Flag songs and the group’s new twin guitar attack. 
Says Cadena, “When we came back from tour with two guitars it scared even our 
friends. To add even more chaos totally blew some people away.” 

By October of 1981, Black Flag was ready to begin work on Damaged. While the 
group’s sound had become faster and heavier over a series of singles and EP’s 
released since their 1978 debut, Nervous Breakdown , for the most part, Black Flag’s 
sound up to then could be described as a series of variations on the propulsive 
downstroke punk played by The Ramones. The band’s first singer, Keith Morris, 
sang with an energetic sneer that veered at times into Sex Pistols fake-English accent 
territory. He was known for an ever-present Budweiser can he clutched while 
singing, and his songs had a fun, party-like vibe to them. His replacement, Ron 
Reyes, added convincing teen indignation to classics like “No Values” and “Clocked 
In” on the Jealous Again EP - the record where Ginn first started working in 
rudimentary, but spirited flashes of guitar solos. Cadena next brought to the band a 
commanding growl that matched the band’s increasingly heavier playing. By 
Cadena’s last tour, the band is faster than ever and Ginn’s guitar has a much more 
metallic, bottom-heavy wall of sound, almost like a cranked out Black Sabbath. By 
now, Ginn has introduced one of his chief contributions to punk songwriting, the 
technique of playing guitar solos over entire verses of songs and not just in the 
breaks so that the solos are the song. While each of these releases had seemed a 
technical advance over the one before, with Damaged , the band’s material would 
undergo a sort-of mutation and make a totally unanticipated evolutionary leap for the 
genre. 

The band worked quickly at Unicom, recording all of the music - including the 
record’s distinctive flurry of guitar solos -live in two or three takes. 42 While the 
record featured the band’s fastest tempos to date, introducing the patented speed of 
the new hardcore sound, the band’s lurching off-kilter rhythms and guitar solos 
presented an inimitable sound like nothing heard before in punk. The band’s 
signature swing derived from the internal tension between the rhythms created by 
Ginn’s heavily percussive downstrokes on the guitar and the almost militaristic beats 
played by drummer, Robo. 



The downstroke was absolutely imp6rtant,” says Cadena. “It’s a very aggressive 
way to play and 1 played it, too. There might be two upstrokes out of 400,000 beats 
on that entire record.” 

“A lot of people wondered why I wanted to practice so much,” says Ginn. “We 
had to practice a lot to make it swing. My music never works well without swinging. 
That fact is generally lost on thrash bands and many of the bands that Black Flag 
influenced. Robo was good at holding his ground and not just running along.” 43 

Dukowski distinctive bass playing added the LP’s powerful bottom end. “Chuck 
played with his fingers which a lot of punk people didn’t do,” says Cadena. 
“Sometimes his sound was more just the sound of his knee hitting the back of the 
bass while he played, this huge rumble.” 

A quirk of Ginn’s songwriting that can be heard throughout Damaged is that his 
songs often accent heavily on the one beat of each bar, giving songs a recognizable 
forward lurch. The most startling parts of the record seem gloriously unwritten, 
though. Many of Damaged 's songs seem to unravel completely midway, as the 4/4 
punk rock beat briefly disappears and gives way to bits of howling feedback and 
screaming guitar solos over Dukowski’s throbbing bass. In t hese parts, t he songs 
seem to hang precariously in mid air over an abyss while they wait for Robo’s snare 
beats to catch them again in the next bar. 44 

The paradox is that while the songs seem at times utterly spontaneous, the songs 
could only adhere through their seeming chaos because of the band’s disciplined 
rehearsals. Indeed, while music writers have often compared Ginn’s soloing to the 
improvised free jazz of horn players like Ornette Coleman, in reality the wild sound 
of Ginn’s playing in Black Flag comes not exactly from on-the-spot extemporaneous 
riffing as much as from Ginn’s struggle to reconcile this quest for total free 
improvisation with the band’s epic practices. 45 

By way of explanation, Ginn relates the problem to his recent work in his new all¬ 
improvisation band. The Taylor Texas Corrugators. “I did a three month tour a year 
ago where I played bass with a guitar player and drummer. We did all improvised 
music with nothing planned. In the early stages of the tour, every day was quite 
different. Late in the tour as we got familiar with each other’s grooves, a lot of 
similar themes would come to the surface. The set almost ended up as fixed songs 
unless we took measures to consciously change it up.” 

This dilemma can be heard clearly in a sound-board recording from a Black Flag 
gig with Cadena singing at The Electric Banana in Pittsburgh in July 1981. The 
group plays most of the songs they would soon record for Damaged and Ginn’s solos 
in many cases match the solos on the future LP almost note for note. 

“By two months before the Damaged recording was done I had played those 
songs so many times that the solos worked their way into a groove,” says Ginn. 

This can be viewed as a ‘rut’ or finding the things that work best and sticking with 
them after so many times through—depending on your point of view. On 
subsequent very long Black Flag tours, at the latter part of tours, I would often 
challenge myself by starting solos with different notes every night just to throw a 
monkey wrench into my improvisation.” 46 









While fans will debate forever which of Black Flag’s four singers were the best, 
whatever one’s opinion, it seems clear now that Rollins’ developing persona was a 
perfect match for the band just as Ginn’s lyrical content started to veer forever away 
from humorous crowd-pleasers like “Wasted” and head into the unknown, and much 
darker continent of Damaged. 

“Greg Ginn’s songs were, for the most part, right up my alley,” says Rollins. “He 
was an intense person and communicated themes very well with lyrics. I identified 
with them very deeply, so when I sang them, they came from a deep place. The 
darker Greg Ginn’s material was, the more 1 liked it. It was the lighter material that I 
had difficulty with and never really understood.” 

Like the band’s young new audience, Rollins had been a huge fan of the band and 
he was also a true believer. He took songs that had been sung by the band’s previous 
singers and delivered them at face value, completely without irony. On earlier 
recordings of the song, “Depression” for instance, it was nearly impossible to listen 
to Keith Morris’ voice and imagine the Budweiser-wielding frontman had ever really 
been, you know, depressed. With Rollins singing, the result was instead among the 
most harrowing and convincing sounds of human pain the band had yet committed to 
vinyl. 

Dukowski is credited with working closely with the new singer and his vocal 
parts. “I really was deeply involved in the production of Damaged, dialing up really 
extreme EQ settings for the guitars and pushing Ginn and Henry for their best 

performances,” he says. “Henry did such a good job of channeling the feeling called 
for by each of the songs.” 

Rollins’ off-the-cuff vocal riffs in many of the songs’ breakdowns add to the 
immediate, impromptu feel of the record, finally realizing one of Ginn’s long-held 
hopes for the band. “One of my ambitions with Black Flag was to develop vocal 
solos -- for example the screaming at the end of‘Nervous Breakdown’,” says Ginn. 
“Singers generally rejected the idea although I was able to encourage it 
occasionally. My thought was, ‘Why not the have singer do solos, too?”’ 

Perhaps the album’s most breathtaking moments come from a “solo” Rollins 
provided for the record’s closing track, “Damaged I”. 47 His nearly 4-minute vocal 
improv over Ginn’s discordant two-chord funeral dirge seems to deconstruct the 
record’s entire first half hour, distilling its themes down into this primal howl of 
toxic feedback and pain. Rollins’ hallucinatory stream of consciousness seems at 
times addressed to an abusive father figure ( Yes sir! Yes sir!) but at times also seems 
a warning to anyone who would try to help {Hold out your hand to me... Give me 
your hand., and 77/ bite it off!) 

The performance you hear on the record is the first take. The Rollins era of the 
band seems to truly begin with this final song on the record, the one so different from 
the others, and the moment is exhilarating as Henry literally announces his arrival. 
Over Robo’s slow and minimal 1-2-1 hi-hat/snare beat, Henry comes in alone, 
panting and out of breath, and declares, “My name is Henry... and you’re here with 
ME now!” 
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The achievement of Damaged was so great that it seemed to both invent hardcore 
and exhaust all of hardcore’s musical possibilities all at once. The band was already 
heading in a new musical direction by the album’s last track and it would never look 
back. Yet as challenging and ambitious as each of the bands subsequent records 
were, none of them rivals the freshness or sense of musical discovery to be found on 
Damaged , where one finds that uncanny, exhilarating sense of a very good band 
going beyond itself into the unknown and bringing back a sound quite unlike 
anything else that had been played before. 

“We just wanted to make something that would destroy people. We never 
thought about making a punk record for the ages,” says Cadena today. Yet there was 
a sense even at the time that the band had set a new standard for punk music. 

Watt says, “That thing stood out from the other albums in the scene, what was 
called hardcore in Southern California. The only album I can compare it to is (The 
Germs) GI. Those two albums never sound old. They’re not stuck in a time.” 

1 he record earned the band their first positive reviews in the above ground press - 
-the LA Times’ Robert Hilburn loved it - and the record shipped an incredible 50,000 
copies in the first month - nearly 40,000 of those in LA alone. At first, the band 
appeared headed toward the sort-of mass commercial breakthrough that Nirvana 
would make a decade later with a more accessible sound and the benefit of MTV. 
Carducci says, “Punk had broken through in LA to such an extent that had 
distribution in the rest of the country been up to speed, Damaged would have gone 
gold very quickly.” 48 

But it was precisely the band’s distribution - particularly the deal with sinking 
Unicorn Records - that would plague the band for the next two years. 49 Though the 
band had put out their own singles on SST, Ginn felt the tiny label was not yet up to 

the task of keeping the potentially huge new LP in stores. Thus, Damaged was to be 
released on Unicorn, who owned the studios where the LP was recorded and had a 
distribution deal with major label, MCA records. But when the president of MCA 
heard Damaged- after 25,000 copies had already been pressed - he declared the 
record to be “immoral” and “an anti-parent record” and declared the label would 
have nothing to do with distributing Damaged or any of Unicorn’s releases. 

Unicorn cobbled together another distribution deal with an outfit called Pickwick. 
Carducci says now, “We probably should have cut our losses and got out then. But 
the Unicorn offices did have a shower and everyone seemed to like being there in 
Hollywood...” 






Instead, Black Flag carried on with Unicorn. They characteristically responded to 
MCA by placing stickers proudly proclaiming, “This is an anti-parent record!” over 
MCA’s logo so that the record could be sold in stores without legal hassle. Yet 
Unicorn itself was bleeding money. When the label underpaid the band royalties for 
Damaged , Ginn declared their agreement to be void. Unicorn responded by getting 
an injunction that would legally prohibit the band from recording under the name 
Black Flag for the remaining years of their contract. 

The band tried to call Unicorn’s bluff, releasing Everything Went Black , a double¬ 
record of outtakes culled from previous recording sessions with the band’s previous 
singers. The record was unmistakably a Black Flag record - it even featured 
Pettibon’s singular cover artwork — but the words Black Flag appeared nowhere on 
it. Instead, the record was credited only to the individual musicians on the record. 

A judge, however, was unconvinced and held Ginn and Dukowski in contempt of 
court for releasing the record, sentencing them each to a week in jail. While the 
band would continue to tour and write new material, the band would be legally 
prohibited from releasing a follow up LP to Damaged until Unicorn declared 
bankruptcy in 1984. 

Though the band toured the entire time, the two-year gap in Black Flag’s recorded 
output is for fans something like the legendary period after Bob Dylan’s supposed 
“motorcycle wreck”, when the singer disappeared from sight for several mysterious 
years, only to return with an entirely new sound. By 1984, after two years of legal 
hassle, the exuberance of Damaged'* opening track, “Rise Above” had given way to 
the heavy paranoia of the follow up release’s title track, My War. By then, Dukowski 
had been pushed aside as bass player and Cadena had quit to form his own band, 
DC3. Ginn, more and more the auteur, played bass himself on the record under a 
pseudonym. The remaining band grew its hair and Ginn confounded punk listeners 
with a series of lineup changes, spoken word and instrumental records, and full 
length hard rock LP’s each darker, heavier, and artier than the last. 50 

“The band was like a concept,” says Cadena. “When people couldn’t deal with 
the concept anymore, they moved on.” 51 

The two-guitar lineup of Damaged would only record together one more time. 
While still legally prohibited from recording under the name Black Flag, the band - 
now featuring Chuck Biscuits, one of the hardest hitting drummers in punk - snuck 
into the studio in 1982 to record demo versions of a potential Damaged follow up. 
Recorded in the afterglow of Damaged , the heavily bootlegged recording session 
features eleven songs from what would eventually be the group’s next three records 
- songs that were headed in a slower and heavier direction but nonetheless retain in 
these rough takes some of the incendiary chaos of Damaged. 52 

While the 1982 demos provide for fans a tantalizing “What if?” moment of 
contemplation of a lost, classic Black Flag LP that never happened, Carducci today 
suggests there was even more at stake. 
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“After Black Flag broke up it seemed to me looking back years later that a far 
lesser band, Metallica, had been able to assemble the audience that was there for 
Black Flag had the various difficulties not broken up that five piece lineup and 
interrupted the band’s releases after Damaged ,” says Carducci. 

Instead; one could say, that with Damaged, Black Flag and SST Records began 
the incessant touring and pioneering record distribution that would assemble the 
nationwide indie rock audience that they would more or less deliver to Nirvana, who 
would spring fully formed out of the Black Flag/SST-built underground to rock 
stardom in 1991. 53 While music mags were filled in 2011 with tributes to the 
twentieth anniversary of Nirvana’s LP, Nevermind, the true stoiy of that anniversary 
in many ways is the story of the thirtieth anniversary of Damaged. 


Ginn has long maintained that he intuited the shift in underground music that was 
coming and cites it as the reason he broke up Black Flag in 1986 - around the time 
that SST’s biggest seller, Husker Du, signed to the major label, Warner Brothers. 

“The underground made a transformation, and I didn't think that the group was 
well enough rooted to go through that without it having a negative impact on us,” 
Ginn told an interviewer in 2003. “I felt like it had gotten to the point where it 
would be about growth. It wasn't up until then.” 

In the era after Nirvana’s breakthrough success, bands that Ginn had once signed 
to SST Records like The Meat Puppets, Sonic Youth, Dinosaur, jr. and Mike Watt’s 
fIREHOSE all signed to major labels, enjoying varying degrees of success, yet rarely 
reaching the creative heights of their underground classics. “I saw so many bands do 
what I wanted to avoid,” Ginn continued. “In almost all cases, they'd go to the wrong 
major or this or that, and their music would start to sound like hideous polished 
rock.” 54 

Others, however, suggest another factor in the breakup was Ginn’s resentment of 
Rollins’ growing fame. Dave Markey went on the Black Flag’s final tour in 1986 as 
drummer of the support act. Painted Willie, and the footage he shot of life on the 
road with Black Flag comprises much of his rarely seen film, Reality 86 ’d{ 1992). 55 
Markey remembers, “I think Rollins and Ginn had maybe two conversations on that 
whole tour.” The tour was six entire months long. Markey says, “Henry became such 
a powerful image that it dissolved the band.” 


Ginn, himself, in part seems to agree. “The lyrical range of the group was limited 
to some extent after Damaged. It became increasingly difficult to get the band to do 
songs which didn’t fit into Henry’s increasingly narrow ‘persona.’” 

Rollins today tells me he has “zero good memories” of his time in Black Flag. He 
describes the band, instead, as a sort-of exercise in indomitable Nietzschean bravado. 




“Black Flag was a very good band but not a fun band to be in,” Rollins says. “We 
took the work very seriously and all members gave very much. The resistance the 
band encountered from law enforcement, press and, sometimes, local politicians and 
religious groups only tempered the band into a harder and sharper blade. We 
absolutely took all that was coming at us and threw it into the melting pot, that’s 
where a lot of our sound and performance came from.” 

Ginn’s epitaph for the band’s near-decade of existence is more succinct. “Black 
Flag was always strong enough to fight the prevailing general opinions out there.” 56 
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Punk rock, with Black Flag’s help, has by now achieved ubiquity in the 
mainstream culture. Certainly the band itself has never been more popular, and, with 
the generational ascendency of the punks of the 80’s and 90’s into middle age ~ and 
positions of power in media and cultural institutions -- many of the groundbreaking 
and unorthodox SST artists that Black Flag once championed have come in their own 
way to resemble the classic rock bands of the 70’s that punk once took aim to push 
off the stage. 57 













In Brooklyn where I live, each summer the stages and amphitheatres of the city’s 
public parks in gentrified neighborhoods like Park Slope and Williamsburg feature 
city-sponsored free concerts. Old SST bands like Sonic Youth and Dinosaur, Jr. join 
other indie rock bands of yesteryear in regularly playing these shows, their now 
recognizable underground 80’s hits echoing through once-derelict neighborhoods 
where the streets already echo the consumer tastes and aesthetic of the indie rock 
generation. 

For the summer of 2011, an unused building on the north Williamsburg 
waterfront became The Van’s Warehouse. The sneaker company simply filled the 
large space with skate ramps and a stage and hired cool punk bands - including 
Keith Morris from Black Flag’s excellent new band, OFF! -- to play there all 
summer. Admission was free; there was no pressure to even buy any shoes. 
Audiences merely had to be themselves. While the whole thing eerily recalls the 
CIA’s funding of Abstract Expressionism exhibitions in the 1950’s, I suppose there’s 
really nothing wrong with any of it — unless you happen to find it creepy that a 
whole summer of hanging out and having fun with your friends was really just one 
big shoe commercial. 

Of course, the illegal, DIY skate spots of the decrepit Williamsburg waterfront of 
the late 90’s and early 2000’s were all tom down in the past decade. There were 
once even homemade skate ramps trespassing on the site of what today has become 
the new East River State Park -- the very place that now hosts Williamsburg’s 
popular outdoor summer concert series. The waterfront warehouses that once housed 
artist lofts have, too, given way to condos. 

Who does it serve, then, to create corporate or government sponsored replicas of a 
lost skate and punk warehouse culture in more or less the same place where 
authorities once sought to destroy it? For those of us still seeking a genuine non 
consumer counterculture, it is useful to consider how our current retro moment came 

to be and how even a subculture once as oppositional and virulent as punk could 
become so thoroughly recuperated into the mainstream. 

Toward this end, it is instructive to consider how cultural institutions have 
attempted to recuperate Black Flag’s own fiercely oppositional stance back into the 
myth of Los Angeles itself. 

In the Fall of 2011, some 60 art museums and galleries across Southern California 
launched simultaneous retrospectives of Los Angeles art since World War II in a 
Getty-funded cultural extravaganza called Pacific Standard Time . The perhaps 
counterintuitive curatorial premise of PST was to present post-war Los Angeles’ 
notorious lack of hospitability to artists and outsiders as the very reason why so 
much interesting art had been made in the city during this era. The story went that 
unlike New York, a city once geographically dense with artist neighborhoods, where 
artists enjoyed world-class institutional and media support, LA was a wasteland for 
artists in the post WWII era. Artists were isolated from each other and places to 
exhibit, often marooned in far-flung suburbs, but it was this very distance from the 
New York center of the art world that allowed new and interesting work to flourish. 







This is probably in the strictest sense actually true. If Black Flag has proved one 
thing, 1 suppose, it is that LAPD trumps MFA for instruction in making challenging 
and immediate art every time. Yet, even as PST performed a great civic duty for 
often civically-challenged Los Angeles, and brought to light the interesting work of 
several generations of artists who had once toiled in semi-obscurity, it is worth 
keeping in mind that the exhibitions’ larger benefit for the LA art world was to create 
the curatorial narrative of LA art history necessary to create new markets for obscure 
work that had previously held little value on the art market. This process mirrors the 
ceaseless efforts ot the market to mine ever deeper into the counter culture of punk 
for things that can be commodified — even to the point finally of Vans’ 
commodification of hanging out itself. 

In the same way, PST sought to bring even those longest a thorn in the city’s side 
like Black Flag, under the umbrella of the city’s art history. Opening in Fall 2011 at 
LA MOCA, Under The Big Black Sun surveyed California art made in the years 
between Nixon’s resignation and Reagan’s inauguration - an era that roughly 
coincides with the formative years of LA Punk. The exhibit heavily featured artwork 
related to Black Flag. Target Video’s live clips of the band played in a special theater 
and replicas of the Raymond Pettibon-drawn flyers once wheatpasted on lampposts 
in the streets of L.A. -- the flyers for which Rollins and Ginn were hassled by the 
cops for pasting up - covered the walls of the gift shop. Henry Rollins himself 
performed as DJ for the exhibition’s opening night event. With their inclusion into 
the museum. Black Flag thus joined other L.A. artists like Ed Kienholz, Wallace 
Berman, and Chris Burden who were featured prominently in the Pacific Standard 
Times retrospectives for work that once caused them to be arrested by LAPD or 
otherwise censored by local authorities. 

In UBBS, Black Flag appeared alongside artists like Suzanne Lacy, Mike Kelley, 
and others whose threatening and, at times, chilling or repellant art, had in the 
1970’s, like LA punk, presented the city with a noir anti-myth of itself just as the 
fault lines in the city’s myth of itself were beginning to show. Much of this work, 
like Black Flag’s music, gained some degree of its power from its specific 
juxtaposition with the myth of LA as sunlit paradise. Under the Big Black Sun took 
its name from the beautifully named LP by original LA punk heroes, X, thus linking 
the transgressiveness of the entire era to the seedy, yet romantic despair, isolation, 
and loneliness depicted on that classic album. While the exhibition admirably 
presented quite a bit of wonderfully freaky and oppositional art all in one place, its 

overall effect was to turn these individual artists’ noir critique into ensemble 
nostalgic romance - a nostalgia not for better days but for the dystopian 70’s 
depicted in the show. 

Los Angeles is a young city often chided for its lack of historical depth. Faced 
with this dearth of history, UBBS seemed to assert that the city’s only history was 
noir. UBBS in this context seemed intent on displacing LA’s traditional sun and fun 
and Hollywood glitz brand of nostalgia and rehabilitating noir itself directly into a 
new official myth of the city. It suggested that, after all, it is really this very failure 
of the city to live up to its own myth that is what is most attractive about LA. This 
may even be brilliantly true, but this romantic take - seeing the city as a fallen 










paradise awash in the peculiar sunlit melancholy of the broken dreams that reside 
there—is one that glosses over a very real history of bitter racial inequality, civic 
corruption, and ruinous environmental degradation. Sure, I get it - the patina of 
nostalgia is precisely what gives “lost” artworks their resale value. But this all still 
begs a larger question: who does it serve when during a time of statewide economic 
collapse and lingering nationwide malaise of irresolute foreign wars — a time so 
much like the 1970’s -- a Getty-funded exhibition in a major cultural institution in 
LA seeks to make us nostalgic for the disintegrating Los Angeles of the very recent 
past? 

Whatever the answer, it is true that the band shares much with artists like Burden, 
Keinholz, and Berman and for that deserves to be considered in the museum 
alongside them. Each made work that made a complacent society deeply 
uncomfortable and in the process became a lightning rod for police oppression. The 
ironic end result of their packaging in PST ., however, is that the city that once sought 
to destroy them now seeks to proudly take credit for them. 58 

Many punks, of course, are likely to be outraged at the very thought of Black Flag 
in a museum, considering the band’s records and flyers as sacred artifacts of a proud, 
vibrant subculture not to be taken out of their original context and kept under glass. 
Before we blame the museum, though, it would be worth considering, the many 
ways we already conspire to keep our own culture under glass: the now familiar 
heavily-curated experience of hearing “classic” LP’s played live and track-for-track; 
the preponderance of reunited bands now touring and playing hits of rebellion past 
while unmoored from context in time and space; veteran bands promising in advance 
only to play “classic” material they once abandoned; the practice of people standing 
in the front row of shows and “documenting” shows instead of dancing, converting 
the raw and live into cool and digital right before our eyes... These types of events 
privilege the past over the present and turn punk itself into a kind of living museum 
with audiences paying dearly to see literal reenactments of classic punk. That these 
shows themselves are often obsessively documented and posted on the Internet is 
further irony. The once sweetly irretrievable vagaries of live performance become 
instantly catalogued as a sort-of “future history of the underground past”. In the 
context of Youtube, the old punk rallying cry, “No future!” takes on a chilling 
connotation. 59 

Each of these effects of the Internet age has helped to reestablish the rock and roll 
audience/performer and producer/consumer hierarchies that punk once hoped to 
overthrow. While the point of punk was once that anyone could do it and that you 
could start your own band, the rise of a heavily archived punk rock canon encourages 
spectatorship. 

All of this, of course, has been covered at length elsewhere (most notably in 
Simon Reynolds’ recent book, Retromania) and I could fill another entire zine of this 
length trying to make sense of it all. I won’t bother. Instead, I would like to present 

this historical account as a dialectic: with the history of Damaged we can consider 
ways that the knowledge of history can lead us out of the deadening effects of 
history. 






With this story, I hope to re-present a well-known classic punk rock record so that 
we can see it not as a stone, cold monument that blocks our movement forward, but 
in a new light as a series of contingencies that resulted in something that not even the 
record’s makers could quite have expected. These performers, themselves faced with 
the dead end of the previous generation’s counterculture and the failed revolutionary 
hopes of rock and roll, undertook with quite demanding effort to push themselves 
beyond what then existed and to go into the artistic unknown. They did this at great 
personal risk and with little hope of what anybody at the time of their origin could 
have reasonably called “success”. In the process, the band helped invent what we 
know of as punk only to then quickly abandoned most of what we commonly 
associate with this invention, thus rejecting a codified set of aesthetics in favor of a 
process of continual rebirth and discovery. 

Artists Ginn once signed to SST like Sonic Youth, The Meat Puppets, Dinosaur, 
Jr., and Bob Mould have all done retro tours in recent years, playing classic records 
from the 80’s or 90’s in their entirety. 60 By contrast, Ginn currently plays only 
improvisational music, going on incessant tours with several improv bands in which 
he struggles to reinvent himself nightly , as if hoping to never play a single song 
again the same way twice in his life. 61 It is this part of the story of Damaged, the 
story of the tension between improvisation and repetition, that possibly shows us the 
way out. By another name, it is the tension we feel between the desire to experience 
history, to know what it was really like, and the very impossibility of reentering the 
past. This tension bring us to a crossroads where we can choose the sweet ache of 
nostalgia or the other path, the one into the unknown, where we can only find out 
what it was like by living it for ourselves. 

Let us go back, then, to that long lost summer of 1981, the summer when punk 
rock seemingly could go any direction. When not everyone who was in it even knew 
yet what to call it. 

Let us go back to Errol Flynn’s Estate. It is a park today, but you can still hop the 
fence at night and walk up to the cliff where you can look out over the entire city of 
Los Angeles and think back on a time when a sound no one had heard before was 
still being born. You walk up about % mile into pitch-black night and when you get 
there, there are no lights at all but the lights of the city below. There is only one way 
in and one way out.. 






An anecdote from Dez Cadena that takes place here at the cliff brings us back to 
that summer of Damaged. In many ways, the story seems to sum up Black Flag’s 
entire approach. 

There were maybe eighty of us out there on the cliff, hanging out after a show or 
whatever we were doing that night,” says Cadena. “It is pretty dark up there. But 
then I saw red and blue cop car lights as a bunch of cops showed up at the bottom of 
the path and the cops came on their PA, yelling at us.” 

“‘You have two choices,” Cadena repeats in an imitation of cop voice. “’All of 
you can either come back down the path with us and go to jail. Or you can go off the 
cliff” 

Cadena pauses and laughs. “So we went off the cliff.” 

At the bottom of the cliff, the cops had left their vehicles unattended. Some kids 
from Orange County were there that night. The rest is punk rock history. 
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The house had also been the last place Darby Crash lived before 
his death on December 6, 1980. 

2 

Chuck Dukowski: “We were harassed by the police from fairly 
early on. They pulled over my van any time they saw it in 
Hermosa and tried to find a way to bust me for something. I stayed 
away from drugs and people who were involved in drugs in part 
because I knew I would end up in jail if drugs were part of my 
environment. The police monitored us with agents placed near our 
office and tapped out phones. They busted our shows and tried to 
intimidate promoters and hall owners. We spoke out against all of 
this in the media and this really angered the police.” 

3 Dez Cadena: “As a fan, I always think of Black Flag as the band 
with Keith singing because that’s what I first saw. When I joined 
Black Flag I was very happy to have the opportunity to join my 
favorite band. They approached me and asked me to try it out 
because they said they’d always seen me in the front row singing 
along. But I wasn’t a singer. I was unhappy and they could tell. I 
had been a guitar player since I was very little. If I could sing and 
play guitar at the same time then we might not have asked Henry 
to join. We tried a rehearsal with Chuck singing and me on bass 

Chuck was very aggressive but awkward. He broke the mic and the 
mic stand.” 










4 Known as “The Chelsea Hotel of the West”, The Tropicana was 
once home to Jim Morrison, Iggy Pop, and Tom Waits and known 
to have hosted guests like Andy Warhol, Allen Ginsberg, The 
Ramones, and Patti Smith. Located on old Route 66, the run down 
motor court was a haven for westbound drifters, beatniks, 
criminals, and artists since it was built in the mid-1940’s. The 
motel had a kidney shaped pool and a popular diner called Duke’s, 
known both for its free refills on coffee and as a place to sight rock 
stars meeting with record execs. The Tropicana was tom down in 
1986 to make way for a Ramada Inn. Duke’s moved a block down 
Santa Monica Boulevard to The Whiskey. 

5 Henry Rollins: “Eventually, someone said we had held up an old 
woman with a shotgun near SST and we were told to leave the 
neighborhood. I would like to note that none of us had a shotgun or 
ever robbed an old lady at any time.” 

6 Motley Crue, Cadena points out, were also wandering the streets 
of Hollywood themselves, living in squalor at the same time as 
Black Flag. Carducci says, “Those early underground metal bands 
were regulars at Black Flag gigs, and in LA even a band like Van 
Halen was up on them. (Dukowski’s friend) Merrill (Ward) hung 
out with David Lee Roth and saw all the Black Flag albums in his 
collection. Roth was aware of the Minutemen‘s cover of “Ain’t 
Talkin Bout Love” too. Of course, he also co-owned the Zero Club 
where Pettibon had his first art shows. 

7 Carducci: “We ate mostly at Duke’s at the Tropicana for that 
period. It was all out of Greg’s pocket cash as nobody was paid 
any money. Raymond brought me up some food when the band, 
Mugger and Spot went off on the first east coast and UK dates in 
December 1981.1 was damn hungry by then.” 




I 8 DUKO WSKI: “Punk was a couple of hundred people topping out 
at maybe 350 in LA at the masque, whiskey, Baces Hall, Hong 
I Kong in the late 70s. Black Flag worked our asses off to build an 
audience way beyond what had existed in punk. After some initial 
rejection Black Flag was embraced whole-heartedly by the existing 
LA punk audience and brought more and more new people to the 
scene.” 
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9 From interview in blogcritics, 1992: 

What were you trying to achieve? 

Ginn: Well, for two years what we tried to achieve was getting a 
gig. We practiced every night, diligently, and worked on our 
music. We played some parties locally in Hermosa Beach and 
around, but it took us two years to get our first real gig. That was a 
big dream: we want to play a gig. We ended up booking a lot of 
our own gigs and putting on a lot of our own shows because people 
were afraid of it. 


10 From “Spray Paint The Walls” by Stevie Chick 



Ironically, the birth of punk rock in LA was in some ways less a rebellion against than a direct a 

:sult of the pervasive alternative spirituality and post-hippie permissiveness of the era. Darby Crash, 
at Smear (later of The Germs), and Paul Roessler (later of The Screamers) had all been students at an 
Kperimental high school on the campus of University High School in West LA that was designed to 
nmerse at-risk students in the teachings of the Human Potential Movement. Students were allowed the 
eedom to self-organize their own classes and were encouraged to call teachers by their first names, 
et, the curriculum was a creepy grab bag of the teachings of L. Ron Hubbard, yoga, and brainwashing 
ichniques designed to break down students desire to challenge authority. Many members of the faculty 

v^ere Scientologists or followers of EST. Others -- like Darby’s favorite math teacher who dropped 
cid every day with Crash and Smear at his home after school — seemed little more than overgrown 
sen dropouts themselves. Years before the Jim Jones Guyana Tragedy, Crash intuited the potential foi 
ascism lurking behind the veneer of feel-good self-help. Inspired by David Bowie’s superhuman glan 
iersona. Mein Kampj,\ and LSD, he sought to reinvent himself on campus as a rock star cult leader - a 
ole he would later perfect with The Germs’ “Circle One” gang. Soon Crash commanded a small army 
>f followers, and when The Germs formed in 1977, they would quickly become one of the more 
>opular bands on the scene before they could even play their instruments. 
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12 Characteristically, Gates - a Captain at the time — had hoped to 

call it “Special Weapons Attack Team” but was talked out of it by 
higher ups. Later, though, as Chief, he would successfully get 
away with a series of sweeps in communties of color that he namec 
‘CRASH”: Community Resources Against Street Hoodlums 

13 “The whole thing fell to pieces though, the night Gates rammed 
it into a house in the Valley to reveal not drug dealers but a child’s 
bedroom. That was the end of the LAPD ram. Many of us in the 
media were sorry to see it go.” — from reporter, Ron Olsen’s 
obituary of Gates in 2010. 

14 Ironically, in many ways Gates and Black Flag seem made for 
each other with their matter of fact brutality and unquestioning 
fealty to their own inner compass. Gates’ 1994 bio. Chief, is a 
classic of police writing. Gates is at his most charming when 
reveling in a sort-of creepy enthusiasm for the details of onerous 
police work (Gates reveals, for instance, with obvious delight how 
he once hoped to use a rocket launcher from nearby the nearby 
Lompoc military base in a stand off with a Black Panther house). 
Gates’ writing also is full of the self-pity that often makes up 
fascist texts. The civilians don’t understand police, he insists, and 
if they only could spend a day in the LAPD’s shoes, they wouldn’t 
judge the cops. Where else do we see this view point, of course, 
but in Henry Rollins’ classic tour diaries of his years with Black 
Flag, Get in the Van, in which Rollins similarly seems to 
dismissively see right through any critics of the band who do not 
have what it takes to live up to the band’s legendary self-imposed 
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15 Legendary Minutemen bassist, Mike Watt first met Greg Ginn in 
front of The Clash gig in 1979 at Santa Monica Civic Center. Ginn 
was flyering for Black Flag’s second show, which would take 
place in San Pedro, the tiny, working class harbor town where 
Watt and The Minutemen came from, nearly 20 miles south of 












Hermosa Beach. Watt looked at the flyer and exclaimed, “Pedro! 
There’s no punk rockers in Pedro\ Except us l" Ginn told Watt, in 
that case, his band should open for Black Flag. The Minutemen’s 
debut 7”, Paranoid Time, would become the second release on 
SST Records. 
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16 SCAM: Black Flag has always seemed to me to be in the classic 
tradition of LA Noir. Like the band held a mirror up to a collapsed 
So Cal dream in the post-Manson era. What do you think the 
band's relation specifically to LA or the myth of LA was? 
DUKOWSKI: It’s interesting that you put it like that because I 
thought that at the time. All the same it was challenging to bring on 
Manson. He did look like a hippie, not a punk. I thought it made it 
all the more virulent and threatening. 


From Wikipedia: The Whisky A Go Go played an important role 
in many musical careers, especially for bands based in Southern 
California. The Byrds. Alice Cooper. Buffalo Springfield and Love 
were regulars, and The Doors were the house band for a while. 

18 

“The Sunset Strip Riot” really refers to a series of clashes 
between hippies and police over an imposed 10 PM curfew on the 
Sunset Strip. But on November 12, 1966 over a thousand 
demonstrators - including actors Peter Fonda and Jack Nicholson - 
clashed with police at Crescent Heights and Sunset in protest 
against the curfew. The incident was the direct inspiration for the 
Buffalo Springfield song, “For What It’s Worth” and a movie 
called “The Riot On The Sunset Strip”. 

19 In an interview in the Black Flag biography, Spray Paint the 
Walls (2010) 

20 

Dez Cadena: “We weren’t the originators of the punk rock riots 
in LA... the helicopters circling over gigs, the kids running in the 
streets, all that. The first was a benefit for the Masque at the Elks 
Lodge in downtown LA (in 1979) across from Macarthur Park. It 
was literally a riot. Maybe 1000 kids in this big hall. The Germs 
played. The Go Go’s, the Avengers from SF, maybe X„f’ 





















21 Not surprisingly, San Francisco cops were a different story. 
Cadena: “One time up there, Chuck was spray painting and all he 
had left was this pink spray paint. A cop rolled by as Chuck was 
painting the bars, and Chuck thought he was busted. But the cop 
just rolled down the window and y elled, ‘Next time try black!’” 
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“ Mike Watt, speaking of the police’s relentless attacks on the 
punks, laughed and said to me, “Down the road was Blink 182 and 
Green Day. I don’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings, but, like, man, 
what were they worried about?' 

Indeed, the question still remains what it was exactly it was 
about punk that made LAPD so mad. By all accounts, band 
members seem to agree it was just the usual case of cops being 
cops and attacking those who dare to be different. Ginn said, 
Basically, I think the boorish LAPD saw us as outcasts who they 
felt they could bully.” ! 

Raymond Pettibon had the best theory of all, though. Pettibon 
told me, I think the reason the cops hated punk so much was 
because Chief Gates’ son was a punk.” I could not tell if Pettibon 
was serious or if it was just the sort-of tantalizing impressionistic 
noir history — Scott Gates stagediving at a Black Flag show! --one 
might find in his art. I did some research. It turned out Gates’ son, 
Scott Gates, was, during the Black Flag era, a drug addict and his’ 
repeated arrests for drug possession publicly embarrassed his 
father, the creator of DARE again and again. After Gates famously 
told a reporter, “I think all casual drug users should be taken out 
and shot,” another reporter asked him, “Does this mean you think 
your son should be shot?” In 1985, Scott Gates was arrested for 
robbing a Huntington Beach pharmacy for thousands of dollars 
worth of pills, and in a scene in Chief Gates’ memoir. Chief, he 
relates that his son was even on heroin and nodding out at Gates’ 

1978 swearing in ceremony as chief of police! While all of this 
may or may not be “punk” depending on how you look at it. Gates’ 
relationship with his son and his son’s relationship with drugs do 
seem ironically to embody in miniature the relationship between 
police and the children of LA. However, I could not find anyone 
on the scene who could verify whether Scott Gates ever actually 
went to punk shows or saw Black Flag. If anyone knows different, 
please let me know. We are one tiny detail away from a killer 
made for TV movie here! 










23 One of Gates’ most notable stunts was inviting TV news and the 
champion of “Just Say No”, former First Lady, Nancy Reagan 
along on an April 1989 raid of a suspected drug house. Mike Davis 
in City of Quartz called it “the first designer drug raid,” and, 
though this event is surreal enough on its own without Davis’ 
added sarcasm, his hilarious account, largely riffing on 
contemporaneous LA Times ’ reports, is still worth quoting here: 

As heavily armed and flak-jacketed SWAT commandos stormed the 
alleged ‘rock house ’ near 51 st and Main Streets in South Central 
LA, Nancy Reagan and Gates sat across the street nibbling fruit 
salad in a luxury motor home emblazoned “The Establishment ”. 
According to The Times, the former First Lady “could be seen 
freshening her makeup ” while the SWA TS roughly cuffed and 
frisked the 14 ‘narco-terrorists’ captured inside the small, stucco 
bungalow. As hundreds of incredulous neighbors (“Hey! That’s 
Nancy Reagan! She’s over here in the ghetto! ”) gathered behind 
police barricades, the Great Nay-Sayer, accompanied by Chief 
Gates and a small army of Secret Service agents toured the enemy • 
fortress with its occupants still bound on the floor in flabbergasted 
submission. After frowning at the tawdry wallpaper and drug bust 
debris, Nancy, who looked fetching in her LAPD windbreaker, 
managed to delve instantly into the dark hearts at her feet and 
declare, “These people in here are beyond the point of teaching 
and rehabilitating. ” Chief Gates fairly beamed as TV cameras 
pressed in... 
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Emphasis mine - ed. 

LA Times June 16, 1981 
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Since I am certain people will ask, I want to say that I have 

always found Ginn’s stance here admirable — if somewhat myopic. 1 
I’ve been in bands and in audiences for 25 years; I definitely 
believe some situations actually do require band intervention. But 
my politics are that I tend to prefer it when audiences self-organize 
to handle problems that come up in the crowd without relying on 
the hierarchical intervention from the stage. That’s called anarchy; 
my experience is much can be handled this way and we don’t 
always give credit for how much usually is._—i 
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Many prominent Hollywood scenesters were queer - Craig Lee 
(Bags, Catholic Discipline), Tomata Du Plenty (Screamers), Black 
Randy, even Darby Crash himself... 


xxvm j^| ra R oess } er: “Well it is true that the Hollywood scene was a bit more gender 
balanced than the South Bay and Orange County scenes. Black Flag was in no way 
responsible for this though. Band like Middle Class and The Crowd were bringing in the 
boy element at the same time. Also venues were opening up in those areas and the 
crowds were more male. This is not a particular band's fault or responsibility. There were 


many women who were treated as equals, but there were also the typical male-female 
issues. If women act like groupies and throw themselves at bands, they will probably not 
be treated as equals. Also I think there is a difference between content and reality. Songs 
can present your fantasies, angers, etc towards the other sex .... that doesn't mean that is 
who you are. Much of the band’s artwork was done by Raymond who comes off as 

extremely anti-women in his art, but always treated me with total respect... And folks 
somehow just lump his ideas in with "the band's" too .... It is all just a little more 
complicated than you might think. 

As for what it was like to join. I am a tomboy, always was. I am pretty comfortable 
around the guys, even the nasty mean ones. Makes more sense than the prissy girls do to 
me. And you don t think much about being "a woman" until you are smacked about the 
face with it. Which I was a few times.” 
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FULL DISCLOSURE: I tend to listen to The Germs GI, far more often than I listen to 
Damaged these days. (I listen to Black Flag more than The Germs, but I prefer 1982 
demo/Slip It In period stuff.) That said, I want to say here that I think Darby Crash has 
been given a big free pass on all the “ruining the scene” talk you see in accounts of punk 
history. Sure, Black Flag brought violent jocks into the scene, but I remain unconvinced 
that promoting a lifestyle of rock star excess or passive drug addiction is a better 
direction to lead kids. And while Black Flag could perhaps most be taken to task for 
specifically denying they had any responsibility to lead kids, Crash was in fact a more or 
less self-proclaimed leader of his own gang. As undeniably talented as he was, Crash’s 
pseudo-Scientology fascist cult trip was about conformity and control and was ultimately 
atleath trip. In reality, Black Flag and The Germs could in one way be seen as two highly 
intelligent, yet opposing, artistic responses to the pervasive miasma of weird religion and 
false hippie spirituality left hanging in the air in Southern California after Manson. The 
influence of this 70’s spiritual/self-help hangover might be more influential in the 
underground than is usually recognized. Tomata Du Plenty told Chuck Loose in a 1991 
interview for Get Loose zine that he and Tommy Gear started The Screamers as a direct 
response to reading the 70 s self-help best seller, Winning Through Intimidation — more 
proof, perhaps, of an adage I often repeated to Loose when we were in Chickenhead 
together at the time: “The best rock and roll is inherently fascist”. 
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xxx These worlds were not entirely separate either. Punk rockers long had a connection to 
Hollywood street hustling. Early Hollywood scene instigator, Black Randy, hung out at a 
restaurant called The Golden Cup, a known hangout for young male prostitutes. Black 
Randy and The Metrosquad’s first single, Trouble at the Cup , is a sort-of revenge fantasy 
in which the Cup’s long-oppressed rough trade rise up together to shoot it out with 
LAPD. The Germs were also recruited by director, William Friedkin, to write songs for 
the soundtrack of his 1980 movie, Cruising , about a cop searching for a serial killer who 
is stalking gay hustlers in New York City. 

XXX1 The clarion call, “See you all at Oki Dog” was Darby Crash’s famous final 
pronouncement from the stage at The Germs’ reunion gig on Dec. 3, 1980, just days 
before he died. A strange video clip of Oki Dog workers and punk rockers at the grease 
pit in real time on a balmy 1981 night can be found on Youtube. The clip is scintillating 
in its perfect banality - Eagles on the loud speaker, Pac Man machine beeping away — 
and it reminded this reporter of nothing less than San Francisco’s now mythical and 
equally long lost formica Utopia, Hunt’s Donuts. 

xxxn Today, the area has been turned into Runyon Canyon Park, known locally as a place 
where my Hollywood actor friend tells me it is fairly common to see Hollywood 
celebrities on the phone with their agents. The tennis courts are the only thing still there. 
Markey says, “The courts are exactly the same except they used to have ‘Welcome to * 
Hell’ spray painted on it.” 


xxxm Greg Ginn: “I went to both of those places, but I’ve never been one to ‘hang out’. 
Again, I was always pushing against the slacker scene that was dominant and pervasive.” 

XXX1V “Rise Above”, “Police Story”, and “TV Party”. 

xxxv Cadena: “’Rise-Above’ was about our own personal struggle to get out our music. 
Everything was personal. Even the silly, stupid stuff like ‘TV Party’ or ‘Six Pack’ were 
about Chuck and Greg’s friends who did nothing with their lives but get drunk and watch 
TV. 



XXXV1 Carducci: “I imagine they were at Oxford House for August and had already 
identified Unicom before tour as where they would record. My guess is they shot the 
cover in early Sept, while Damaged was being recorded.” 


xxxvu Colver was the subject of an eponymous song by The Vandals and is name checked 
in the 1983 song, “Jocko Macho” by Peace Corpse on Toxic Shock Records with this 
admirably well-executed rhyme: Call each other poseur/do the macho posture/fighting 
with each other ... while you do your stage dive/you might get your picture/ taken by Ed 
Colver... 

xxxvm Damaged is the only one of Black Flag’s LP’s to not feature cover artwork by 
Raymond Pettibon. Carducci: “I think they asked Raymond and he tried it out but maybe 
never showed them. It was in a pile of his drawings at his house, but not worked out in a 
layout or anything.” The “Louie Louie” 7” cover also features a Colver photo - a shot of 
then-singer, Cadena, lighting a cigarette - that was taken in the alley behind The 
Tropicana. ___ 
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XXX1X Outtakes from the photo shoot have surfaced over the years but the picture that 
Colver himself wishes the band had chosen has been lost. Colver: “There was another 
shot I wanted to use. Henry’s eyes were glowing red and it popped his face out like mad.” 

xl SCAM: Wait... there was dishwashing soap? At the punk house?!? 

Colver: There might have been a pile of dirty dishes there in the sink but they had soap! 

xh Watt: It was tough for him. The crowd members always wanted to fight him. There’d 
be motherfuckers putting cigarettes out on him, but he was really passive. He just took it 
all in. > 

SCAM: Why do you think audiences wanted to fight Henry so much in particular? 

Watt: Why? Maybe the record cover with the smashed mirror? Maybe the bald head?!? 
The uni brow?!? (laughs) But even then... he grew out his hair and then in Europe they 
were calling him “Hee-Pee! Hee-Pee!” 



_ (r Al£s^\ _ 

x,n Cadena: “It was recorded mostly live with only a couple of overdubs - some third 
guitar tracks in the mix to add feedback or chaos. We did 2-3 takes of each song and 
moved on. My rhythm tracks were all done in one day. We did the whole thing in a 
couple of weeks.” 

Dukowski: “We recorded it live with a scratch vocal. We then overdubbed some guitars 
and all of the vocals. There are no effects anywhere except the tiniest bit of digital delay 
on the vocals.” 

xliii There is an oft-repeated story, too, that Robo wore quite a few metal bracelets on his 
arms and that their clinking together is part of his sound as you hear it on Damaged. I 
have never been able to pick them out of the mix myself. 

xliv Cadena: “The rhythms were planned to be very different in that way,” says Cadena. 
“There would sometimes be a breath between the parts for instance. And there were 
battles between Ginn and Robo about the rhythms.” 

x,v Cadena: “Oh yeah... Most people assume he was improvising, but he practiced a lot 
and knew exactly what he was doing for all of those parts. His approach to attacking - 
and I mean attacking - the guitar was totally his own.” 



CrUvr* 


xlvi SCAM: Critics who write about Black Flag, because of the inventiveness and 
spontaneous sound of your solos and fills on early recordings, often compare your 
playing to improv or free jazz horn players, who make up the solos as they go along. It is 
my sense that they have got it exactly wrong. After all, Black Flag was legendary the 
length and frequency of rehearsals. I have a live recording of the band from a couple 
months before Henry joined and, indeed, many of the solos you play appear almost note 
for note a couple months later on the Damaged recording. Would you say that in fact 
your early style was quite intentional and not accidental or improvised at all? 
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And a second part to. that, if I do have the first part right... It seems to me that toward the 
end of the band, you actually did start to play a more improvisational style. Live 
recordings I have of the band in 1986 feature many long and seemingly improvised jam 
instrumentals that don't seem as intentional and structured as, say, the instrumentals of 

Family Man or Process of Weeding Out... Did you start to change your style to a more 
improv style over time? What led to that change? 

GINN: Erick, I have to compliment you on your insightful question. I did a three-month 
tour a year ago where I played bass with a guitar player and drummer. We did all 
improvised music with nothing planned. In the early stages of the tour, every day was 
quite different. Late in the tour as we got familiar with each other’s grooves, a lot of 
similar themes would come to the surface. The set almost ended up as fixed songs unless 
we took measures to consciously change it up. My solos have always been improvised 
and never worked out. But, by two months before the Damaged recording was done I 
had played those songs so many times that the solos worked their way into a groove. 

This can be viewed as a “rut” or finding the things that work best and sticking with them 
after so many times through—depending on your point of view. On subsequent very 
long BF tours, at the latter part of tours I would often challenge myself by starting solos 
with different notes every night just to throw a monkey wrench into my improvisation. 
Another conclusion is that some solos have parts that become part of the song in a sense. 

In those cases I have on occasion purposely repeated certain parts of solos. So, to answer 
your question my early BF playing was just as improvisational as the latter period. It’s 
just that with all of the changes in the group early on, we ended up playing the same 
songs so many times. I hope this answers your question. One of my ambitions with BF 
was to develop vocal solos, for example the end of Nervous Breakdown. Singers 
generally rejected the idea although I was able to encourage it occasionally. My thought 
was, “why not the singer do solos too. , 
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xlv " Rollins: ‘There was never a set lyric (for ‘Damaged I’). The singer’s instructions 
were to do what was right at the time.” 

Carducci: “SST had been buying co-op ads for Jealous Again with Tower, Music 

Plus, Licorice Pizza, and Wherehouse, so marketing was a breeze in LA. Had Tower been 
a national chain then, 1982, instead of five years later, we’d have been half way there 
because Tower understood the music and that it would sell. The other chains mostly 
would not order any punk rock records. Or they’d order a small quantity at first and do a 
quick return and not reorder. I remember seeing a rack of the Richard Hell and the 

Voidoids album on the wall at Crystal Ship in Portland, Oregon on its release in late 

1977, but they were a Sire release via WEA distribution. They never toured this country 
and broke up immediately so those all went back, and hurt subsequent punk records’ 
distribution. All those initial failures hurt, which is why SST could even do all those 

Minutemen, Meat Puppets, and Husker Du albums. Nobody wanted those bands until 
alter 1986.” 

Markey. I remember the record release party for Damaged was at the house of 
(Unicom head) Daphna Edwards. She had a house in the Hollywood Hills. Half of the 
party was mafia types.” 
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I SCAM: The records after Damaged seem to be produced and recorded deliberately with 
a distant and alienated sound. Was this intentional? The records never seem to capture the 
intensity of the band s live recordings from later eras. For instance, lately I have been 
listening to the bootleg of the band’s last show in Detroit in 1986. The vocal performance 
is as raw and urgent as anything on Damaged. But the studio recordings of In My Head 
don't reflect that. Were the studio recordings just an afterthought to the live stuff or did 
the records sound exactly as Ginn intended? 

ROLLINS: Truly, you will have to ask Greg Ginn. I find all those records to be quite 
unlistenable sonically. I think they sound extremely bad. His band, his records, his rules. 

II Markey: “Black Flag was not an easy band to get in, be in, or stay in.” 

Carducci: “As I’ve written before, Damaged was written for one guitar (except maybe 
for tv party and rise above), and My War and Slip It In were written for two guitars Yet 
they got recorded wrongly with two, then one guitar. That’s a major problem for all three 
albums. I agree that the albums are all good and important etc, but I think Slip It In is the 
most successful as an album. The years between are partly responsible for the changes of 
sound. The lineup is different but also My War is not a band recording the way the others 
are, so it seems a greater break from Damaged than Slip It In might have seemed. In part 
Greg had a better idea what he wanted to do after Damaged (which had been recorded, in 
parts at least, three times), but also the chance at that populist breakthrough had passed 
and so he was that much more determined to just move the band lineup towards what he 
wanted regardless of audience or even those players in the band. “ 

1111 Watt: “Dukowski built the scene people are still touring on now. The Hollywood bands 
didn’t even think of touring.” 


Iiv From Citizine, 2003: G/A/A/ O/V f LA& £ R-E/\ fcvP 

Why did you end up breaking up the band? Was it no longer fun or you wanted to 
move on and do some other things? 

It was a good time, and I always thought it was a good time. The music - the 
underground made a transformation, and I didn't think that the group was well enough 
rooted to go through that without it having a negative impact on us. And then I saw so 
many bands do what I wanted to avoid. 

I mean, look at all the bands who were contemporary to Black Flag in 1986 and what so 
many of them did after that. Or didn't do. And you'd see a lot of groping for commercial 
success. A lot of groups saying, "Oh, we gotta be on a major," and it just doesn't work. In 
almost al cases, they'd go to the wrong major or this or that. And their music would start 
to sound like hideous polished rock. 

Ever since then, I've been convinced that it was the right time to end the band There 
wasnt any kind of argument. I just decided that, looking forward ... where would we bet 
A lot of it was that Black Flag was always strong enough to fight the prevailing general 
opinions out there, and I just didn’t think it was at that time. 

I felt like it had gotten kinda to the point where it would be about growth. It wasn’t up 
until then. It was just right at that point. A lot of punk rock became alternative, and I don't 
ike alternative rock. It's like a return to new wave. "Oh, we'll make it palatable, but we'll 
kind of have the look." You know, we'll look like the Germs or something while we make 
apop album. Yeah, we’re influenced by the Germs, but we play pop rock^OkayT^Okay^ 
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lv In Reality 86’d , Markey captures a longhaired and shirtless lineup of Black Flag that 
has already adopted the hard rock look and sound that would come out of Seattle as 
“Grunge” five years later. By 1988, Ginn had already signed the pioneers of the Grunge 
sound, Soundgarden and Screaming Trees to SST. At one point, his camera even captures 
the band in the van as they drive on a stretch of 1-5 North from between Olympia and 

Seattle, a moment that in hindsight seems to offer the tantalizing suggestion that they 
were in fact on their way to delivering the seeds of Nirvana at that very moment. 

Dave Markey would later tour with Nirvana, too. In 1991, Sonic Youth invited him to 
film their summer European tour, featuring many festival dates with Nirvana, just before 
the release of Nevermind. The footage resulted in Markey’s right-place-at-the-right-time 
indie rock documentary, 1991: The Year That Punk Broke (1992). 

“I thought Nirvana would have been right at home on SST had it been 5 or 6 years 
earlier,” says Markey. “And they would have gladly. Kurt had submitted demos to SST, 
but they were ignored.” 

lvi Citizine 2003 

lvm Black Flag are listed as “notable people” from Hermosa Beach on Hermosa Beach 
Wikipedia page! 
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1X To really/ee/ the retro moment we live in, I recommend a Youtube clip of Sonic Youth 
playing live at the Williamsburg waterfront in summer of 2011. They open with “Death 

Ride ‘69”. Here, the art band once most associated with pre-gentrified downtown NYC 
experimental music scenes titillates the most completely gentrified neighborhood in 

Brooklyn with a nearly 30 year old song about the over four decade gone Manson era. In 
the foreground of the clip, you can see that many in the audience are watching the band 
through the tiny screens of their iPhones, held high over their heads. This moment of 
watching a band on screen through a screen - a moment itself presumably filmed by a 
cell phone — can be relived online for eternity. 

Ix I take no issue with these much loved and highly talented musicians making money off 
their work. I think it is their due if they can get it - and in the specific case of SST artists 
in particular, many of them claim they were ripped off of royalties from these classic 
records owed them by Ginn when the records were still new. I merely point out that these 
once-underground records have shifted context in our culture and it is useful to 
acknowledge that. 


fc\S£ A&ov£ 

1 In 2007, the Brooklyn-based indie rock band. The Dirty Projectors released Rise Above, a record that band leader, Dave Longstreth, 
claimed was his attempt to recreate the Black Flag Damaged LP in its entirety from memory without having heard it for more than 15 
years. While I personally find the resulting LP nearly unlistenable - sorry, the guy’s voice just makes me want to rip my ears off! — I love 
the concept and think it inadvertently raises interesting questions about the ways the counter culture itself in the age of the Internet. Once 
upon a time, the underground recreated itself from generation to generation through exactly this same combination of reverence for and 
willful ignorance of the counter cultural past. Not so today, where even the insanely rare and obscure Peace Corpse record I cited above in 
..— 
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